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Dean. If it has been less effectual than was
hoped, it is at any rate a memorial of the
zeal of the generation which preceded the
Oxford Movement.

While these men looked to the eighteenth,
the other school which opposed the Evangeli-
cal predominance looked to the seventeenth
century. They were* the heirs of the Caroline
tradition. High Churchmen whom the self-
sufficiency of their successors branded as
" High and Dry." They were grave and
well-read men, with a power of attracting
prosperous laymen to their cause; Norris
and Churton, Doyly and Mant were names
which carried weight, and the Wordsworths
added dignity to the school. They had many
of the thoughtful and efficient clergy on their
side, and the benevolence they evoked rivalled
that of the Evangelicals of Clapham. It
may be said without exaggeration that these
two schools, replying to the Evangelical
challenge, made the Oxford Movement pos-
sible. Education, missions, church building
were in full swing before 1833; the life
was there, and at the critical moment the
Oxford teachers supplied a theory which gave
an explanation for it and added a further
stimulus.

Suspicious of both these schools, confident